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Jaulan, but rather high table-lands, presenting an almost unbroken skyline to the observer west of the 
Jordan. For two centuries they have been shrouded in mystery almost impenetrable. During the last 
three decades they have begun to yield their secrets to the geographer, the geologist, the archaeologist, 
the historian, and the traveller, and each of these departments of science has been treated to a series of 
brilliant surprises. 

Along this "mysterious unbroken skyline" it has been found that most of the 
geographical names are the same as those recorded in the early part of the Bible. 
The region is proving a paradise for the student of the old civilizations that swept 
over it, strewing these ranges with ruins splendidly preserved to this day. 

Among the objects described and photographed are the finest Crusader ruin 
extant at Kerak in Moab, one of the defences erected along the land frontier of the 
Holy Land- to keep out the infidel ; the mosaic map at Madeba, of parts of which 
ten photographic reproductions are shown; the magnificent ruins of Jerash, which 
the authors call the finest example of an ancient Greek city; the power of Rome as 
recorded in her military roads and camps, of which some of the best examples are 
on the plains of Moab and among the mountains of Edom; and the wonders of Petra, 
to a minute study of which 170 pages are given. Including the remarkable photo- 
graphs that accompany this description, the authors have made a splendid addition 
to all that has been written and pictured concerning " one of the strangest, most 
beautiful, most enchanting spots upon the face of the earth." 

Tht appendices give the itinerary and caravan time between halting-places; eleva- 
tions taken from the mean of three aneroids; list of visitors to Petra during the past 
century; a description of the Hedjaz railroad project; explanation of the photographs 
of the mosaic map; and a list of Scripture references. There are also sixteen photo- 
graphs of fossils which Prof. Libbey brought home, most of them embedded in large 
numbers in pieces of slab. A description, in twenty pages, of the fossils and rocks 
collected is written by Gilbert Van Ingen, Curator of Invertebrate Paleontology at 
Princeton University. 

It is possible that a few years more may see this region more accessible to travel- 
lers. Later visitors are not likely to find more helpful suggestions for such a journey 
than in this book. 

The Organization of Ocean Commerce. By J. Russell Smith, Ph.D. 

No. 17 of the series in " Political Economy and Public Law," published by The 
University of Pennsylvania, viii and 155 pp., 2 Appendices, Index, and Map. 
Philadelphia, 1905. 

This is an investigation of one of the leading factors in economic geography. It 
was written for the general public and for students of commerce in high schools and 
colleges. The book has, in large part, grown out of the concrete studies of commer- 
cial activities which engaged Dr. Smith for many months while he was assisting the 
Isthmian Canal Commission in their rate and traffic investigations. During this 
work he examined many volumes of unpublished statistics in the Government bureaux 
and custom houses, corresponded extensively with steamship companies, importers, 
exporters, and manufacturers, and later carried out the same lines of inquiry in the 
leading ports of Europe. 

The result of these studies at first hand and of the reading preparatory or inci- 
dental to them is this well-written, methodical discussion of the whole subject of 
ocean commerce. The types of vessels and the part of each in the ocean trade, 
whether chartered singly or run in lines of ships; ocean freight rates and comparison 
with railroad rates; trade routes for steamers and sailing vessels and their competition 
in the world's carrying trade; coal and coaling stations, Government control and 
supervision of shipping routes, the probable effects of the Panama Canal, questions 
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relating to harbours and ports and the handling of freight, are the topics of this book. 
The concluding chapter treats of the shortened routes, the greater safety of naviga- 
tion, the alliance of steamship and railway, and other conditions that mark the present 
tendencies in commercial organization. 

The principles of commerce, or, in other words, the philosophy of the subject, 
come into strong light in this presentment and discussion of the data. The following 
compartson between the coming Panama Canal and the Suez Canal is no surface 
treatment of the matter: 

The question of toll-rate is of especial importance in the management and traffic of the Panama 
Canal, because such a large proportion of its trade might be driven to other routes by high rates of 
toll. In this respect it is signally different from the Suez Canal. The American canal has four main 
fields from which and to which its commerce may come and go : Pacific North America, Pacific South 
America, eastern Asia and Australasia. Two of these four trade areas are upon the margin of the 
zone of canal influence. A high rate of toll might drive away completely the commerce of Austral- 
asia, most of the South American, and, if accompanied by low tolls at Suez, a considerable share of 
the Asiatic trade might also be lost to the American canal. 

But a reduction of the Suez rate is highly improbable, because the reasons that prompt to low 
tolls for the Panama Canal, prompt to high tolls for the Suez. Of the traffic for this canal, a surpris- 
ingly small portion is upon the margin of its traffic zone, only the Australasian, and the greater part of 
that follows the Good Hope or Magellan routes. The great bulk of Suez traffic is bound to or from 
southern and eastern Asia, and the saving is so great that the shippers can afford to pay high tolls. If 
the tolls were raised one-third or one-half, nearly all of the traffic would at present continue to use the 
canal; and if the rate were reduced one-third or one-half there would be but slight gains in tonnage, 
certainly not enough to make up the loss in revenue. 

No text-book can give so much space to any one factor in commerce, and this 
book will make admirable supplementary reading in the higher commercial courses 
of the schools. The map displays the meaning of much well-collated material, but 
by methods showing that some map houses still linger in the primitive era of carto- 
graphic technique. 

The Bontoc Igorot. By Albert Ernest Jenks, Department of the Inte- 
rior. Ethnological Survey Publications, Vol. I. 266 pp., 154 Plates of Photo- 
graphs, and Sketch Maps, 9 Figures in the Text, and Index. Bureau of Public 
Printing, Manila, 1905. 

This is the first of a series of scientific studies to be issued by the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippine Islands. It was decided that the Igorots of Bontoc 
pueblo, in the province of Lepanto-Bontoc, northern Luzon, are as typical of the 
primitive mountain agriculturist of Luzon as any group visited; accordingly, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenks lived five months among them in the early part of 1903, collecting 
the information contained in this large monograph. 

Their pueblo or village contains from 2,000 to 2,500 inhabitants, and is only one 
among many pueblos scattered among the mountains. There are from 150,000 to 
225,000 Igorots in Igorot land, and the name means " mountain people." They are 
practically unmodified by modern culture and are constant head-hunters. There are 
some differences in their culture which distinguish one group of the people from 
another. The inhabitants of Bontoc, for example, have not developed the headman, 
who, immediately north of the Bontoc area, in Tinglayan, is the pueblo leader. The 
control of the pueblos of the Bontoc area is in the hands of groups of old men. 

Mr. Jenks enters with much thoroughness and detail into the discussion of the 
traits, customs, and conditions of the group among which he lived. There are 22 
subdivisions in his chapter on their general social life and 61 in his chapter on their 
economic life. He gives long chapters to their political and aesthetic life, religion, 
war and head-hunting, mental and physical characteristics, folk-tales, and language. 
The large and excellent photographs show many typical aspects of the country — the 



